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ABSTRACT ^ 

Major purposes of the nrban cooperativa york 
education programs stiady were to assess the effectiveness of . . 
seccndary and postsecondary cooperative education programs in tie . 
nation •s' hundred largest cities and to analyse the postprcgraia 
experiences of both partiaipartts and nonparticipants* Thirty case 
studies were, compiled fxoni 19 secondary and 11 postsecondary 
cooperative education programs located in cities* Interviews^ were 
conducted vith 675 students participating in the 30 programs and vit*H 
a cohort group of 774* vocational students not enrolled in the^ 
programs to compare their schooi and job experiences and 

■satisfaction* More participants than ncnparticipants had posit iTre 
attitudes and were ettployed, with the postsecondary participants 
scoring .higher in the satisfaction areas* In afldition^ a foiloiriip 
study of participants and nonparttcipa»ts in the .SO primarily/, 
noniirban prograras studied in part I of the assessment stndy indicated 
that where comparable data were -available the outcomes were . 

^approximately the same* Study concluslcns were that the program 

, popijlations of minority, disadvantaged^ and average to belov^average 
students were generally coipetent and well^motivated and had high job 
placement rates^ except in cities with high unemployments Major 
constraints to espanston of the codperative prograttis wer^ lack of a 
sufficient number of coordinators and adverse economic ccnditions, 
(The final report^ which provides more detail^ is available in three 

^olutaes-) (KF) 
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INTRODUCTION 

■ /' ■ ■ . 

• The United Sta^ffsbffice of Education (USOE) in 1972UunGhed a two= 
part study to apsess the- effecfciyenes& of school-siipervised work education 
programs inandated under the stet-aside provisions of the 19S8 amerid= 
ments tot/the Vocational Educatioh Act of 1963 and other worlc education 
legislation. The overall purpose of the study was threefold: 

{ 1 ) To provide useful information on the relationships betiveen the kinds 
of ^xperierices students receive in various types of work education 
. prograrns and their posfc^program experience / ^ 

(2) To identify and analyze existing constraints or limitations in carry- 
ing out the various work education programst including both 
'Mnternar' and '^external' ' constraints 
. f3) To determine the feasibility of expanding cooperative education 
' programs . ' j . / 

Part I of the study, conducted [jy the Sy sterns Devdopirient Corporation 
and completed in September.l97!3, addressed itself /to cooperative educa-' 
tion (mandated under Part G of tihe amendments)* ^ork study (mandated 
under Part H of the amendments), Job Corps', and work experience (e*g., 
those funded under the Neighbor|iood Youth Corps and WCEP) propairis. 
Fifty case studies were compiled, and interviews were conducted with 
sa;mpl8s of program participants Lnd students attendirig the same schools 
who wMB not enrolled in work education prog^kms. Tjhe fifty-pro^am 
Part I sample was further . atratified into the following categories 
of programs; | 

(1) Special education (cooperative and Job Corps progranis)rPrograiiis 
which provided students with the opportunity to obtain schpol jobs 
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related to their vocational educatioii majors. These prpgrams were 
headed by coordinators who also functioned as instructors or 
guidaace counselors. 

(2) Dropout prevention: Programs which provided students with sup- 
pleineiital income to induce or permit them to remain in school 
Such programs could be furided from Part H, Neighborhood YQuth 

* Corps, or other funding sources. 

(3) Career ejcploration: Prograins which provided studeiits with the 
apportiinity to explore varied occupational areas by observing 
workers and actually perforrning tasks for pay on a variety of jobs. 
Such programs could have been funded from WOE P, Part H, 
NeighborhoodYouthCorps, or other funding s^ ' 

Part II of the study, conducted jointly by Olympus Research Corpora- 
tion (ORG) andDECIMA Resea^ (DECIMA), had two major purploses: 
(1) to assess the effectiyeness of cooperative education programs located 
in wbm areas, and (2) to determine the post-program experiences of both 
participants and nonparticipants interviewed in conjunction with 'Part I 
of the a tudy . Its specific purposes- were as follows: 

ID The compilation of thirty case studies of cooperative education 
programs operating in secondary and post-secondary institutions 
Iccated in the nation's hundred largest cities 

f2)The administratfon of interviews to" participants in the thirty 
programs, and a cohort p-oup of vocational education students 
attending the same schools but not enrolled in cooperative programs 

13) The administration of follow-up interviews to all students (both 
particijants and nonparticipants) who were interviewed in con- 
jiiriction with Part I of the study 

.14) The coinparison of the results of (3) above with the post-school 
expeTiences of a group of vocational education stu^pnts wh^^. 
responded to a national loiigitudinal follow-up study of the, class oE 
1972 sponsored by the National Center for Educational Statistics 
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This executive summary contains the findiiigs, conclusions, and rec- 
oinmendations of Part II of the study and, wherever possible, inte^ates 
the Part II findings and conclusions with those of Part t The material is 
organized into three sections: (1) urban case study assessment, (2) the 
follow-up study, and (3) conclusions and; recomm^ 



URBAN CASE STUDY ASSBSSMENt 

The sample of thirty urTban=cooperative education ^ro^ams was selected 
frortrfour hundred progranis noriTdnated for possible inclusion in the sample 
by state and local educators, members of state ajid national advisory com- 
inittees on vocational education, and other ekperfcs in the field of vocational 

-"■ - - ' - - i 

education. The sample selected was structured as f oHows: 
U) Educational level; 

(a) SecondaLry programs nineteen . 

(b) Post-secondary programs — eleven 

(2) Size of city: | 

(a) Large (cities with populations" of over one million) — ten 

(b) Mediuin (cities mth populations between 300,000 and 999,999) — 

ten i 

_ i 

(c) Small (cities mth populations under 300,000 but still among the 
hundred largest cities in the nation) — ten 

(3) Minority and disadvantaged enrollment: 

(a) More than 50 percent minority or disadvantaged — ten 
'(b) Less than 50 percent minority or disadvantaged — twenty 
Based on an analysis.of the prograni nominations received, about half of 
the cooperative education offerings w#e in the traditional areas of distrib^ . 
utive education and husiness and office occupations. However^ the field , 
work showed that the emphasis was shifting fromi traditional single 
occupation programs to rnultiple occupation programs, In fact, after the 
on-site visits had been completed, the case study programs were reclassi' 
fied into the following categories (all under the supervision of a 
single coordinator); / 
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I ' ' ' 

(1) Single pccupation programs: Programs in which students received 
classrdom instniction in specific occupatioiis and were placed iii 
jobs closely related to their^lassroom traiiiing 

(2) General occupational cluster programs: Programs in which students 
received classroom instruction in general occupational areas and 
were placed m a variety, of jdifferent jobs withiii ocupational clusters 

(3) Diversified prograrne: Programs in which students received world^ 
of -work training in the clBSsroom and were placed in a variety of 
jobs, not necessarily related to their majors in school or within 
any specific occupational jbluster 

The actual distribution of the gample by the categories listed above 
was as follows: ■ , • 

(1) Single occupation — five 

(2) General occupation — sixteen 

(3) Diversified — nine • " " . 

Bi^ariate Correlationi Analysis 

A bivariate correlation analysis was perforined to determine if 
significant relationships existed between success criteria (dependent var- 
iables) and potential predictors of program success (independent var- 
iables). ^ The success criteria, or dependent variables^ identified were as 
follows: 

(1) Completion and placement rates (for secondary program? only; 
conipletion and placement records were not kept for most post- 
secondary programs): Programs with above average completion 
and placement rates were considered ''successfiaL'' 

(2) School and job satisfaction (as rated by students): Programs in 
' which^students rated their school and job satisfaction" above the 

average for the sample as a whole were considered most successful. 
= (3) Other: Above average student respoiises to the following were 
considered successful program outcomes 

(a) Program helped decide occupation . ' 

(b) Desire full-time job in same occupational area as school job ' 
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(c) Program fits with student qareer interests 

(d) Overall studGnt ratings of progTarns 

(e) Likelihood that studeats wi 11 recommend program to friends 

(f) . Student attitude toward instruction 

(g) Student attitude toward jobs j 

A total of 33^^ independent variables, categorized as folld^s, were 
identified: ' \ 

(1) Type of program: Single occapation, general occupation,^ and 
diversified 1 

(2) Size of city: Large, niedium, and sma j * 

(3) Unemployineiit rates in cities; Above 1974 national average (5.6 
percent^ same aa national average, and below national average 

(4) Studeiit characteristics: Sex, minority statusj grades, and student 
enthusiasm I 

(5) Administrative: Seventeeii different administrative variahleSi in- 
cluding student-coordinator xAtim, existence o^ advisory coniiiiittees, 
availability of placement service&^ counseling, work , stations, 
integration of classwork with on-ttejob trainings and enthusiasm 
of teachers / 

Type of Program I | 

The findings of the bivartete correlation analyLis by type of program ^ 

were as follows: j ^ ' ''I ' ' ' ' ' 

(1) Diversified programs: There were imyerse correlations between six 
of the dependent variables and ''type of program — diversified'' at 
the secondary leveL/Completiori rates for diversifiad prograrns were 
lower, fewer of the stuidents iriterviewed sfelid that their jobs related 
to their career interest, propanns were giJen lower student ratings, 
fewer students would recommend the pro-ams to friends, and 
student attitudes toward diversified programs were less positive 
than the average for the total saniple. . L . 

(2) General occupatioii pragrain§^ Completion rates, job responsibility, 
.. job satisfaction, school satisfaction, and progrann helped decide 

occupation were all higher for secondary school general occiipation 
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; programs* However, training-related placement rates were lower 
I for the general pro-ams, | / 

(3) Smgle occupation programs: As might be; expected, high school 
single occupation progranis correlated significantly with '^program 
helped decide occupation'' and ''placement — training related/' 
(4] There were no significant correlations at theposfc-secdhdary leveL 
Sbe of City / ' 

Significant correlations of success criteria and size of city occurred 
most often in the category *1arge cities — secondary.*' Three of tlie 
correlations were inverse: ^'dropout rate'' (meaning that droupout rates 
increased) injarge cities; **job responsibility'' jineariing that job resporisi- 
bility decreased); and attitude toward job (me«lning that attitudes toward 
jobs were less positive in large cities). On the other hand, there were pOsi= 
tive correlations with '^school satisfactidni'' '^prop^am helped decide 
occupation/' and ''recommend program to friends/' vSince there were no 
significant correlations with dependent variables and ''small cities/' only 
three comparisons — all between large and medium^size cities — could be ' 
made at the secondary level Job responsibility and attitude toward job^ 
increased in medium-size cities, but decreased in large cities; on the other/ 
hand, school satisfaction increased in large cities, but decreased iti 
medium'^siEe cities. . . ^ , ; 

At the post-secondary level, in large cities inverse correlations were 
identiOed between ^'overall student rating of program' ' and ''student 
attitude toward program''; the reverse was true for small cities. ' | 

Untimployxnent Rates / 

There were no significant correlations between placement rates and 
unei^ployment rates for secondary school programs, although there were 
higher dropout rates in cities with lower unemployment rates, This finding 
seemed to support the general feeling of OBO researchers that rii^ing 
unemployment rates, with the exception of r.ie prograrii in a city where 
the general unemployment rate was mote than 15 percent, were. not having 
an adverse effect on cooperative prdgrams, - / 

The f3n-dings also indicated that job satisfaction, school satisfaction 
and the number of students who desire full-time jobs in the same areas as 
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their school jobs were higher in cities with below average unemployment 
rates. 

Stu dent. Characteristics 
. Completely opposite conditions were ^ound for students with A or B 
grades and those with grades of C or lower (Table 1). Students with 
A or B p'ades had higher degrees of school satisfaction, rated their 
programs higher, had more positive attitudes toward^ their prograin, and 
were less likely^ to drop out. The exact opposite, was true for. students 
with grades of C or lower, who also would be less likely to recommend 
their programs to friends, Onthe other hand, students with A or B ^ades 
were less likely to want full-time jobs in the same occupationaJ areas 
as, their school jobs, Once again, the reverse was true for d D, pr 
F stadeiits, Thus, although pro-ams which enrolled averaga to below 
average students encountered' far more problems with dropouts and 
atudeiit attitudes than. those which enrolled above average studeiits, in 
terrns -^of career goals the program seemed to be more important to 
C, and F students. 



TABLE! 




Bivariate Correlation Analysis of Dependent and 


Independent Variables by Student Grades for 


Secondary Programs Only^ 




Student Grades 


Dependent Variables A and B 


aD,andF 


School satisfaction ^ '^( + )^ 




Desire j ob in same area ; \ ^{ — ) 


^ ; . - 


Overall student rating j 

of program ^( + ) . 




Would recommend program 

tofrieiid j (*) 




Attitiide toward program ^(+) 




Dropout rate ^(-) 





"Key: X— correlations at 0.05 significance levels. (=)^ inverse relationship, 
correlations at'0, 01 significance levels, ' ,(*)^ no correlation, 
{^) ^ variables increase or decrease together* 
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Administrative Yariables 

Strong correlations existed between several ay ccess criteria and train- 
ing aJid supervision on the job at both tlw sewt3.diWy and post-secondary 
levels. The same was true with regard to intipation of classwork and 
on-the-job trainteg at the secondary level, and c?vemil quality of work 
stations at both levels, ^ , 

There were, however, several correlations, whioh appear to be related, ■ 
that are difficult to explain — all at the secontory leveL They are as 
follows: , . u 

(1) As training and supemsion on the job toftwased, completion rates 
' decreased and progranis were leaa Mkaly bO fit with student career 

interestSs , 

(2) As overall quality of work statians incwased, completion rates 
decreased. ' 

(3) As the ratio of students to coordinators &cf eased, completion rates 
increased and-dropout rates decreased. 

The most likely explanation for these appa rent anomalies is that the 
unexpefited number of diversified progratos inclttdedin the sarnple (nearly 
30 percent of the sample programs) cmused distoftions that othefwise 
would not have occurred; Most of the atudants enrolled in, diversified 
programs were classified either as disadvanbaged or average fo below 
average students. It is possible that students in diversified programs 
preferred as littk suparvision as possible "(either ¥»t school or, on the job) 
and felt uncomfortable in jobs which required a Wgh degree of individual 
responsibihty. In several cases, coordinators of di versified programs told 
ORG researchera that they refused job ofdara^frdm employers which they 
thought were beyond the abilities of their students. Although such state- 
ments seemed paternalistic and condescending at-the time, it may be that 
these coordinators were rnerely facing reality. , ■ 

Significant' corpelations were also found between counsehng and 
several success criteria. Sttideiits who received highly rated and effective 
counseling rated their ptograms higher, were more likely to recommend 

- - ^ 
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programs to friends, and had more ^positrve attitudesjoward their pro- 
grams. These relationships were strongest at the secondary school level, 
but they also occurred at the post-secondary leveL 

Student Analysis 

The objective of, the student analysis was to compare outcomes for 
students participating in urban-^cooperative , education programs with 
those of a cohort group of vocational education students who wnre not 
enrolled in cooperative prograihs. The amlysis was based on interviews 
with 1,449 students, 67^ of whom were participating in the case study 
programs (774 nonparticipating). Of the 774 nonparticipating students, 
451 were worlcing, whereas 618 of the 675 participants were working. 
Thus comparisons with respect to experience on the job were based on in- 
terviews with 618 working participants and 451 working nonparticipants. 

Participants at both levels scored higher than nonparticipants in the 
following areaSj with post'-secondary school participants scoiring higher 
than secondary school participants: : ^ ' 

(1) . Job sajbisfaction and job responsibility 

(2) School satisfaction 

^ (3) Vocatiorial education program fits with career goals ..^^ 
(4) Likelihood of students recommending programs to friends 

Nonparticipants, on the other hand, rated the overall quality of their jobs 
higher than participants and rated training and supervilion on the job 
egual to participants, 

It should be notedj however, that students enrolled in ^cooperative 
programs expect higher quality work stations and more training and 
supervision on the job than nonparticipants, who were not enrolled in 
school-supervised,3OTk education prdgrams. The participants, therefore, 
rnay have been rn^rj^ritical than nonpartici^ in rating work stations 
and Jraining and supervision on the job. Other possible reasons for low 
participant ratings in these areas will be discussed in the section on ad- 
ministrative and program overview* 
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' '' . . * • 

Compaffisoiis by Sex 

On th& whole, women expressed less positive attitudes toward coop- . 
eratHeediication programs than men. The reasons may be as follows: 
^ (L) Vagesi Wodnen eamed less than men at both the secondairy an^ 
post^sec&ndary school levels, but the difference was rriost pro- 
EioUKced at the post-secondary level where women earned an average 
of $1.62 an hour les^^thaii men. This finding, coupled with the follow- 
up study^ findiiig that wonaen who were trained in the same occupa^ 
tional areas as men were earning cohsiderably less than men two 
years afteF their training/ is unfortunately a typical finding of 
: stiidies of sex and employment s - : - 

(2) Oeciipaticn: Tlie occnpational range for wonaen at both the secondv 
ary and post-secondary levels was much narrower than that of roen. 

the secondary schooL level, women were employed primarily 
the clerical, sales and management, and service occupational areas; 
me« were fairly .well distributed throughout all occupational areas, 
and were i^ijtuaUy the only participants m the blue-collar area 
(skilled craitsmen and operators). 
Cojaiparison^by Minority Status . 
Post-secondary minority participants expressed more positive atti- 
txides tDw^ard cooperative programs than their secondary coutiterparts, 
rhis ties in with the follow-up study which shows that niinority partici- 
pants in past'-sec&ndary work education programs have economic out- 
comes bebter than those of. minority nonparticipants and equal to those 
of nonmiaority participants, At the secondary school level, nojuninorities 
expressed slightly more positive attitudes, but the differences between 
tlietwc groups were not great 

Once again, the occupabional areas and the wages received by minori- 
ties account f&r the differerices. At the post-secondary leveli minority 
participants ^ere earning an average of $1.66 an hour more than non- 
minoritj^ participaaits, whereas at the secondary level, minority partici- 
pants ^er€ eaming slightly less than nonminority participants. Nonparti- 
cipants at T^otli lewds, with the . single exception of nonparticipating 
minori tics, \^ere ea^rning more than participants* 



- At the secondary school level/npiiiorities. predcruiiiat^ iii the clerical, 
bl^e-coUar^ aad scrvdce areas; JioTO^erifeweiTMinori^^ employed In 

/blije-coUar irades as ccmpared^^^^^ mWininaKlties. 4fc the pos^SGCoridary 
level; a much hitler peiceiitage of Mtinoritie^ wm e^xjloyed in bl^e-collar 

: trades, and v&iy few were working service occupations* .. . - ■ 

Coiajleticin m J Placepe^ 

Cortiplefcion and placeinenb rsbe i^er« calculated for secondary 
prograins in cities with vaiyisig 1974 unemployrttent rates by size of city 
and tj^peof program., Four ni^jor pomta vvereldlhliglited by this analysisf 
(1 > Completion and placei^eifC rates were ^e^eraHjr high for the sample 
as a "^hcle.Tle average conapletion anc3 plaQement rates were 84 
and 70 percerit resiecrti^^^lyj aind tha tniiiitig related placement; 
rate was75pOTcent. ^ ' , " ■ 

(2> The average ccitipletioxs rate ^or di^ergifiid prc^granis was hetTveen 
•21 and 22 psrcejitale joints lower fclasi the completion rates of 
' ; ■ siriglearidgeaemloceujation-prcgra \ ^\ " \ ■ : 

^(S) The sveragB v>jlacemei%.t rate-'to: jrojgrsins i%3 cities with ^ above 
average iirieift.ployraetie w^as between ;23 artd 2i percentage pdnts 
lo^erjhak the placeji^eiit ratea fcr^ y rog^^ cities with^the 

belo^^/avera^e aada^erfigfeuriew^ 
(4) The averag-e trairiing-re Jab-ed placeoierst r^te for general occupatioii 
programs was 33 peicejitage points lo'^eT than that of single occu- 
patioii programs^ amd 9 peicemtage p6iritS;lpwer than that of diyerv 
sifled pregrains, \ - - 

^ It would appear/ therefor^j that diversified pro-ams were naore sus- 
ceptible to drapotits than^ siiigle an^ general o^cap^tions pro-ams. Th^^ 
questaoa arises as to ivhefcher this ^as because of time characteristics of - 
their enrpltaerits, or because . of the nature cDf diversified pragrams. The^ 
answer seettis to 'be that it ^ss a ccin.binati*oji of both. Most diversified 
prograins wereai^nied atei^^ studersts or students with 

low prade^pcirit a^vewges (cr * 'potermtial diopoutB'^). programs which aim 
at suclr a target jopulstioJi ^ust expect higher dropout rates^ or lower 
cooipieticn Mtes, On tbioth^r hand, most diversified propams, were so 
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loaseLy constnicted, in comparisoii to singlie aiid general occupation 
programs, that; students ofteii nMjt, not have taken them very seriously* 
J^ moBt CELBmr^Xtm^tB to integrate dassroom iiistructioh with onTthe- 
job experience were not substantial, and the jobs to w'hlch students were 
agsigiied were'seldoin related to theJr vocational education niajors. These 
factors probably accounted for the lower completion rates of div^ersified 
prograni^. , v ' ' 

Thf relatively low placemerit rates for programs located in cities with 
ab^ve average unemployment indicates that even though it, may not have 
be^n difficult to find part-time work stations for students while they were 
in school, it was quite aoother matter for students to find full-tiine em- 
•ployment after graduation, Thus it would appear that iL the ultimate 
outcoine for cooperative educ£ition programs is considored to be place- 
ment of students in full-time jobs after graduation, this can be adversely' 
affected by poor economic conditions^ 



A^cSMinistrative and Program Overyie^ 

The major findings, of the abudy regarding program administration 
and pMgram con ten tare summarized in this sec^^ ^ 
The .RcU of the Coordinator 

The internal organization of the Lypicar program in the urban case 
study sarnple coiild not be simpler. It consisted of a coordiiiator and his 
01^ her students, Virtually all responsibilities relating to cooperative pro- 
grams were; turned over to coordinators ^ and onde students became in- 
volved in cooperative prograrris, their ties with other school departrnents 
become increasingly weak. Most oJ, the programs studied tended to he 
seli-sustaining^ even to the point that they were housed apart from other 
sctiool programs. , / 

The responsibilities of the typical coordinator includecl: 
. (l) In-schoblprornotion and recruitment * ' 

' (2) Selection of students ' ' 

(3) preparation of curricula - 

(4) Teaching of cooperative classes * ' * ■ 



J. 
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(5) Job develdpmbnt and employer relations 

(6) Referral of studeiitg to jobs ^ , . 

(7) Inspecting work sites and observation of student performance, on 
the job . 

(8) Counseling of stude^s ^ ; , 

(9) Grading of students 

( 10) Placement (for high school students only and only in certain LEAs) 
( Self-evaluation 
Otheilfindings relating to coordinators were as follows: 

(1) Training of coordiiiators: Pourteen of the thirty coordinators said 
that they had received special pre-service training to prepare. them 

- for their responsibilities as coordinators; tw^enty responded that 
they had received in-service training. However, it appeared that the 
vast majority of coordiflators interviewed did not consider special 
training a major priority. What appeared to be more iniportant ^as 
the.selection of coordinators^ or the identification of individuals with 
the personality traits necessary for fulfiLiing the major responsibili- 
* ties of a coordinator. Cdordinators must enjoy and be adept at meet- 
ing employers, speaking to the public, and arbitrating problenis that 
niay arise betwejen students and eniployers, It appeared that the 
coordinators of diversified programs needed help in devising strong 
curricula for the classroom portion of xooperativ6 education 
programs directed toward students with a variety of school majors 
and working in jobs not restricted to a single occupational cluster 
(see below), and training in presenting world of work curricula. 

(2) Ratio of students to coordinatorii Althpugh regulations in most 
states restricted the nunnber of students per cooperativi education' 
class to twenty, coordinators were usually assigned two classesi 
thus the actual student-coordinator ratio was nearer 40:1/Higher 
student-coordinator ratios was one of the major reasons program 
expansion was possible, Most of the sample programs were operate 
ingat capacity; thus expansioii would not have been possible with- 
out the creation of additional classes and the assignment of such 
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classes to the coordmators of existing classes. With respect to high 
student-cpordinator mtids, the 

(a) It was beyond the scope of this study to determine definitively 
whether high stiideiit-coordiriator ratios resulted in program 
deterioration, However, it appeared that the benefits accruing 
to the additional studeTits participating jn cooperative educa'; ' 
tion prograiiiSi made possible Jby higher student-coordinator 
ratios^ far outweighed whateYer program deteripration (if any) 
may have occurred, \ i . . \ . . 

(b) Fulltime , coordimtors appeared to have little trouble in per^ 
formiiig all coordiiiator functions for forty students; coordiiia- 
tors who bad school responsibilities other than their cooperative 
duties found it difficult to monitor, job sites for forty or tnore 

..students, , . - . - 

(c) However, based on study findings which show that the ^utcornes 
for work education students were notmu^ 

of regular /ocatloiial education students, it would not appear 
that studerit^coordinator ratioa. as low a& 20:1 would bf cost 
effective. ' . ■ \ . 

(d) Additional research is needed to deterrriine the number of stuv 
/ dents one coordinatar, working full time, can supervise on a 

. regular basis. Such research should probe the'tirne needed for the 
- average codrdinator Jo recruit studfentsf idev^elop curricula/ 
teach classes, develop work stations, and nioiiitor student 
■ ^ . work sites, - < 

Advisory Cotnmittces 

There was ample evidence to support the contention that active and 
involved advisory comrnifctees, both citywide and for specific programs, 
anhanced the quality of cooperative education programs, On the otlier^ 
hand, several programs were operating quite successfully without pro-^ 
gram advisory cominittces, or slgiiificant contributiops from citywide 
committees. The coTisenaus as to what constituted an active and involved 
advisory domnrittee was that such a committee, coniposed of well-ktiown 
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or highflevel bas|nesi or industry representatives, would meet often and 
perfornn two major fiiiictidns, Listed in order of their importance: (1) em- 
ployer, relatioiis and job develcpment,'' and (2) curriculuna development 
and revision. . vl- . . j - ^ 

Eligibility Requireinents 

Eligibility requirements were strict for only three secoiidary, single 
occupation programs, Typically^ eligibility requirements .w^ere established 
by the state education agency ^and administered by the LE As. Most 
standards required that studerits be 16 years of age or older^ be in the 
twelfth gradet and have an "'occupational inteht/' Otherwise, student 
selection was left to individual coordinators whose decisions were to be 
based on. the student's training' objective, aptitude, interest, need, physl^ 
cal antf'nnental competence, and other such qualifications deemed essential ^ 
to successful employment, , / 

Such reflations left broad discretion to coordinators* Altbough it 
was true that many coordinators tended to select those studeiits whom 
they personally believed could Improve themaelyes by nieans of partici- 
pation in cooperative programs^ more oftferi tban not these selections were^ 
vmade on the basis of personal interviews '^ith all applicants. Grade point 
averageg and past student attendance and conduct records were often 
ignored; This was particularly true with respect to diversified programs, 
but it" was also true for many general bccupation programs/ ^ ; 

The result was that new types of students w'era being enrolled in new 
types of cooperative education programs, . " . 

Job Developrnetit « 
^ More than half the coordinators interviewed said that job development 
%vas adequate, but a large minority (43 percent) said the opposite, Since 
in only one city, where the unemployment rate was at depression levels, 
was it difficiilt to develop an adequate number of work stations, the 
dissatisfied coordinators were,concerned either with the .qiiality of work 
stations, or fclie time required to perform job deyelopment. Co6rdinators 
who were brought oil board one month before the fall term began, 
solely ipr the purpose of job devolopnient, were far less harassed than 
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, those who had t< 
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enroll students, develop jobs, and begin classes all 



1 

at the same time, ■ . . 

PromcMtionanid Public RelaOi^^ ; 

Promotional and public relatioiis activities were directed toward the 
general public, employers* and vocational education students. The first 
was S^^y an LEA activity; the second v/m partly the responsibility of 
LBAs and partly that of individual cdordinatojs; and the third was a 
school responsibility. ■ * . 

Over half the nonparticipating students interviewed said that they 
had heard of the cpoperativer^rograms in their schools, and 70 percent 
said that they would like to be enrolled iii cooperative programs; Most of 
the progranns had far more applicants than they el)uld handle^ indicating 
that on<ampus promotion was aot a m / 

^'Eight oiit of ten of the honpartictp^ating emplDyers jinterviewed 
responded that they were aware of cooperative education programs, and 
nearly half said that their participation had been solicited by schools. 
Those figures intdicate that the promotionaj and public relations activities 
condi^ctedby LEASj schopls* and.coqrdiiiators" were effective. , . • 

inatriiction v ^ ■ . / 

. Piirtidpatingand nonparticipating studeiits were asked: **Hqw closely 
is. the worlc that you perform on the jph related to your classwork?"' 
AlthougK particrpaht responses were.gen^rally more positive than, those 
of noiniparticipants/.the difference between the two groups iii the ''very, 
cloaely'' category was not significant^ and a large minority of participant's 
(SOpwcentj respoiided **notatalL!' 

These figures.indicate that a.close look should be taken at the various 
kinds of releited instruction provided to tjh© stiidehts enrolled in coopera- 
tive education programs, The major problern appeared to be with the 
world of work" instruction provided to stlidpnts enrolled in diversified 
programs^ Very often these classes were loosely structured and some 
resemblak group counseling sessions, ''Researchers who chatted iiiformally 
with students came' away with the impxeasion that most students in 
wodd^O^work type classes did not take their classwork too seridLislyir^^t's 
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f^n,*' one student said, *'but it doesn-t have mtich fcddo vJth my job," dne 
coordiriator said that he was unsatisfied with tke classwork, but that it 
was difficult to prepare classes for students who were not only working in 
a v^ariety of occupatiorial prq^arns but whose school majors were in differ^ 
eiit areas. World-of-work textbooks were stacked on shelves in several 
classrooms, but there was no evidence that they were used. One coordina- 
tor called them ''useless/' ■ . I 

Thus the classwork component of diversified programs. appeared to be 
a problem to students and coordinators alike, Yet/ employers seemed 
unconcerned. Only 6 percent of the participatiiig employers complained 
thatinadequate school Crairi^ng was a,constraiiit limiting the expansion of 
cooperative education programs. It was evident^ however, that the class- 
wo^ portion of diversified /prbgrams wasjn need of improvement Since 
diversified programs had^helped open cpoperaj/ive a wide 

range^of urban, students, /considerable thought^^shduld be given to their 
iniprdvemeht. Two major are where Jniprovainent is needed are class- 
room curricula and the training of coordinacori to present such curricula, 
School-Employer Cooperativte Relati^ . 
^ The matching of students to jobs and the cooperative relationships 
between schools.and employers were very informs . . ^ 

(1) Job matehiiigi For most programs, s^udenttf^'were teferred to jobs oh 
the basis of ioli_ orders available and atiident interviews wifeh-coor- 
dinators, Although inatching the right stud^r^ts*' with the '*right 
jobs'; was giyen considerable lip service, such matching often ^ks 
not possible, either because, coordinators did not sebk jobs suited to 
. individual students, or because job rnatching on an individualized 
basis was not practicar(because of the scarcity of jobs suitable to 
individual students), At the post^secondary level, the job matching 
/-process was/Aioot* Since, the vast mafority of post-secondary 
students found, their own jobs. ^ 
\^ (2) Schodl^emplbyer cdoperative relationshipi: riie following points are 
\ pertinent to sehool-employer relationships: 

(a) Most of the paKticipating employers iiiterviewed (73 percent) 
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said tiiat they did not sign formal agreemeints with the schools 
(8 perceiit said that they didn't know whether contracts were 
: signed or not), ^ . • ;" = 

(b) Less, thaii hfelf the coordinators interviei^ed said that, formal 
apeements ^ere nsed. Moreover, twelve cut of sixbeen''coprdi^ 
nators Tesponded ''no'' to theNquestion: J^^ould^prop^am be 
better if there were formal agreements hetween employers and 
schools?''. . : ■ . ■ ' 

. (3) Training and supervision on the job; Trainiiig and supervision on 
the job was usually left up to employerB, aild in most cases, no 
**trainirig planar contract stipulatiohs were iwitten for employers 
-'tofoUqw. 1% V , [J ■ ■'^^V 

(4) Grading andiv employers participated 

in the grading process; however, ^without specific training plans, 
ernployer ratings of student performance, although by no means 
r / unimporta^^^ were only'^^marginally rerated to edncational objectives. 

Counseling:/ '"^^^ ^ ^ 

StUdenis were asked whether they discussed cooperative educatiori 
with their counselors and, if they did, whether the discnssions were help- 
fuL Of the pamQipants, 62 percent responded ''yea' ' to the first question, 
and 97 perceAt responded ''very'' or ^'somewhat" to the second question; 
the correspDnding figures for nonparticipants were 55 and 89 percent 
respectively. Thiis the responses of both groups indicate that the counsel- 
ing^ provided by the schools was relatively effeGtive, " 

/ Coordinators, probaTbly because they spent a major portion of their 
time coanseling students, Vere less enthusiastic thantheLr students about 
school counseling departments. Eleven of the thirty cpordinators said= 
the counseling available/was inadequate; eighteen said that it ^was 
"adequate/' " ^.n;^' - - ■ ■ 

Eighteen coordinators said that placement s^ervices were available for. 
their students; ten said *'no-; and onfe failed to respond. When asked to 
coiViment on the effectiveness of plicement services, rdneteen coordinators 
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said/thafc they were adequate^ seven/said inadequate, and four failed to 
respond. / 

/ H the coordinators interviwpd said that they conducted yearly 
follow-up s^urveys of the previous year's graduates; /All were secondary 
schodl jSOofdinators, responding state or LEA regulations . which, 
required such follow-up. 

Records on placement were avattable for all secondary srl^pol programs, 
and follpw-up records were avaiM^ fifteeri prop'ams which 

conducted follow-up surveys. With the exception of three pro-ams, 
placemWt and 'follow-up recbrds were not available for pos,t-seccridacyJ 

prograrns, ^ ^ 

./ ' ■ • 

Program ConstraintB 

, Besides identifying severariritemaLaiid external cons tr^ the find 
ings also demonstrated that' certa|n hypotheses^ often asMnied t^Sbe 
constraints limiting the inipiatioa W eKpansion of wb%^ Apopierative 
programs, tested out negatively. ThJs section, therefore, is divided iiito 
three subsections: (1) noncqnstraiiits, (2) external constraints, and/ 
jS) internal constraints. 



Noncon^traints 



The evidence appeared' to show that tlie following factors, often' identi- 
fied, as constraints the inibiation or exf)ansion of cboperative 



education progf ams in u^ban areas, -w^r^ not significant: 

(1) Rehictance of urban employers; The vast inajority of all coordina^ 
tors interviewed /4aid that employer reluctance was not a cons/rairit 
limiting the initiation or expansiQa of cooperative education pro- 
grams in urban^ areas. Emplo^yers "were said to be '^accessible'* and 
agreeable to accepting student referrals., The fact that most urban 
employers do .not live in the cities where^their places of buginesa are 
located was /not considered ah obstacle to obtaining /employe 
cooperation./ - / , \ / 

^(2) Attitudes Jt urban ftudents: Jartifcipating employers/ 
' . whalniingly positive in their ratings of urban student enthusiasm, 
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intellectual ability, vocatioilal skills, and student success m 
programs. These Employer ratings were particularly sipiificant in 
. view of the fact ^hat the enrollments of well over a third of the 
^ sample pirogramkconsisted predominately of sttidents with aver- 
, ' age^^:beiowaver^a grade poin^ / " 4 

^ Qihw:, Pa:t%cipatiiig employers res]ponded that the factors listed 
. %^|^low were relatively unimportant barriers to their/participation 
/ m cooperative educatioil programs: ' / ; , 

Poor class instruction / 

(b) Opposition from regular employees / 

(c) ^ Students difficult Co supervise, - ^ .^^ 

(d) Safety reasons , ' . , / ^ < . 
teji Insurance reasons \/ ^ 

(f) Juegalrisasons ^ ^ : " \ 

* . " > 'I ^ 

Extiemai Coflstraiiiti ^ , / 

Adverse JEconomic Conditions. Although the evidence was mixed, over 
all it aupported the conclusion that adverse economic conditions have 
' a constmlning If feet on the initiation and expansion of cooperative educa- 
tion prQg:rams. Certainly, this was true in JDetroit/ a city with one of the 
highest unemployment' rates in the nation. In the other cities, unemploy- 
ment not reached a level where it^seripusly affected the development 
of studTOt work stations, but in those cities with above ayerage unemploy- 
ment r^tes^ adverse economic conditions appeared to affect post-school 
placement rates negatively. ^ ' ■ •■^ . 

Union Oppositipn, Union opposition was not a constraint, primarily 
because moat of the work stations to which students were assigned were 
not in umon Jurisdictional areas. Whether union opposition would be a 
constraint if schools attempted to develop work stations in areas where 
union infiueuce was strong had not been adequately tested. Several of the 
long/standing single occupation programs had union support, but only 
one/pro gram was a relatively recent example, of school-union cooperation, 
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Public TrEinsportation. In several cities, notably Los AngelesI Houston,, 
and OHahoma City, the inadequacy of public transportation, coupled^ 
with the vast distances central city students were required^to travel to 
wojk stations, limited enrollment in cooperative programs , to students 
with private automobiles, or who had the us.e of automobiles. Although 
this did not appear to be a significant factor lirmting the initisitioh of 
cooperative programs, it could be a factor in limiting prop^am expansion. 

Int^riial ConitraintB 

Lmak of Coordinators, The most serimis obstacle to pro-am expanaion 

wasthe lack of additlorial coordinators. Whether this was kn ^Internar* or 

, ''e^ternar ' constraint depended on the observer's point of view. School • 

adiiiimstrators, accustomed to the flow of federal funds for work educar 

tioti progranis, would no doubt cite 'lack of funds'' as the major treason 

virhy it was not possible to hire additional coordinators. Others woi^ld say 

that tatter, personnel management, on the part of LEAs.and individual^ 

schools wou^^^asult in program expansioh. This would involve a, better 

understanding on the part of school personnel of maxiinum and mijiimuin 

coordimtor case loads, intra-staff cooperation at the school leval, and: 

increased supportive serN^ices to coordinators by LEAs and community 

college districts, ^ ^ , - . 

*\ ■ ' /. ' 

Laefe ©f rime for Coordinator Promotion, Coordinators complained of 
too little time for job development and employer promotion. Most began . 
their job development efforts each fall term at the same time applicants 
were feeing interviewed and registemd and classes were being orglnf^ed. 
The b€st solution to this problem appeared to be the hiring of coordteators 
one monbh before the beginning of the fall term, solely for the purpose 
of job development, , \ ' - . 

Prcgram S^rjucture, At the^ secondary level, the development of an 
^deqiLate number of part-time positions was hampered by thp alternating , 
work education structure adopted by most high schools. This structure 
called for students to attend school in the mornings and work in tha 
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afternoons. Structo^s which paired students on jaba, so that employers 
were receiving the eq;uivalBiit of full-time ainplo^,eeat might iricrease the 
number of job orders recaiv-ed from employera machine operating 
personnel, including some hiisiness machines. Swh pairing could be on a 
daily, weekly, or term baais, so long as cooperitiva education students 
'arenotsegregated iM their academic classes. ■ 

. . 'the FOLLOW-UP STTOTT ■ 

The follow-up abudy consisted of re-interviewa with 803 participants 
in work education, programs and a cohort ftoup of 701 noriparticipants 
who were first interviewed in 19T3 during Part I of the study. The objec- 
tives of the study wWe: . , , 

(1) To measure program outcomes by d#t«rminiai curreht^employment 
. status, past year employment atabiltty, wa^^ levels, job^satisfacT 

: ^ ' tion, and refleative school satisfaction (two fwa after having had 
. ■ participated in work educatioii programs) of ttwae currently working 

(2) To determim if posaible, environmeifttal, adTOjmBtrative, and, insti- 
tutional vaHallles whlcl) are predictor8'ofpw«ra^ 

(3) To compare the employment ejcperiencea of fcWs .sample with those 
of vocational education students who respoiT,d9d to a national longi- 

/.\ ' tudinal foltew^up study^sponsored by the Nattonal Center for Edu- 
cational Statistics ' 

■ The. Part I par tieipants ;were enrolled in bhtm typm of work education 
programs- (1) specifio occupation (or the eqwivalwb pf cooperative educa- 
tion programs), (2) dfO'pout pi-evention progrema, wM iB) career exploration 
programs. Table 3 ahows the number of intarvtewa «onipletQd by educa- 
tiohal level and pragram type. IJecause of .th# Iteuted number of pro- 
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\ TABLE 2 



Cornpleted Interviews by Educational 
Level and Program Type 



. Post-secondary ^ Secondary 

Parties Nonpartici- Partiqi- Nonpar tici- 
Category , pating ipating pating ipating 



Specific bccnpation ^ r> . ' * 

^ training pro-ams 266 193 . 280 302 

Dropout prevention / ' < - / ' ^ 

programs 43 / 50 146 93 

Career exploration . : . 

programs , , , ' '• " 68 , 6S 



grams and students in post-secondary dropoufc preventipn and secondary 
career exploration programs, these groups -were not included in the 
analysis which follows. ' • 

Current Employment Status^ i 

Table 3 snnirnarizes the current employment status (as of March- April 
1975)' for those interviewed as part of the follo#^up study. Positive out-, 
comes for this ineasure included * forking'* or ''in the ser!vice/' The major 
followihg points emefged from Table 3: ■ . 

(1) Judged solely on the basis qf total pwp percentages, program 
participants fared less favorably than fcteir nonparticipating cotin^ 

^ terparts; that is to say, participants reported holding jobs 'slightly 
less often than nonpartiqipants* 

(2) Students participating in secondary programs were more hkely to- 
be workiJig if they were males. At the secondary level, no differences 
were found between males and feniales and the percentage holding 
curreht jobs. ■ / . = 

, 'Interviewing for the follow-up study, covored n aix^'weok period from March to April 
1975. The 52-weelc employment period will shift alighUy» depending upon when, each 
interview was condueted, In g<^rieral, the period ranges from March-April 1974 to Maruh^ 
April 1975, ■ ' ' ■ ' 
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, (3) Pcst-secoridsr^ students who were members lof minority groups 
reported koldiag ciirrent j|^s|iriore often than nonminorities; 
opposite ras fcfue at tlie SepBnJary^^ . \ / ' 

■ TABLE.3V "., ' ■. ' %■ ^-^^ 
'■ Cwreat Employment Statusj. 

(Percentages) • 



Post-secondary . 

Specific Occupations^? Specific Occupations'' DropoutPrjve^ion 

Current ■ . - ' . i 

Impliynient Partlc- Nonpartic- Partic- Npnpartic. PaHiC- NonpflrticJ; 

Stktiis : liMtiai Ipflting jpating ipating ipatlng ; ipating j; 



Working or in 17% 
the seivHce 

Goin,g to school T 

r>Iot working. , ' 
b-ut Iftofciisg ■ ■ ■ 
for ■work 5 

Wot-workiiag aiid_ 
aotloolciiig IL 



71% 



12 



12 



64% 



10- 



io 



11 



17 



■66% 



11 



. 4' 
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■Chi .square sigHlfkjant-at tlie 0,01 ie4l, ' , AX''Chi square s^ificant at the O.IO level. 

An ex:arainfiti&n'6f tlie data from the national longi'tudinai: study for 
bkose partLciiatitij insecoKdary programs (either peqific oqcupation or 
dropout prev-entaom> confirmed the trends identif jedjboxgJn|tnely^^ i , . 
, (1) MaleBiapcDr ted w-orkbff more frequently • 
(2) Whites y&ported" warking morl frequent than' blacks and other 
miiioritieB, • 



Employ-raeait Stability 

Evleasured etnpioymenb stability for the 52-week period iinmediat&ly 
procQdijig the folloi^-up interview showed that the average number of 
;^eBlcs Forlad IncrBaaad steadily from a low of 33 out of 52 for dropotit 
ppov&ntioa pacticLpanta to a high of 38 out of 52 for post-^econdaty partic 
ipanta. Between pQ.rticipatiiig and nonparticipating students, no Signifi- 
cant differences ^ore foand for the total groups (Table 4). 



Average 



TABLE 4 

Einploymint Stability 
Number of Weeks Worked/Past 52 Weeks 



Post-Secondary ' 
SDicific 



Secgndary Specific Occupation 



Secondary Dropout Prevention 



Non- Non- 
ing - Participating Partlcipatlni 



Wor) ins 



Working 



PartiQipating Participatini 
ng , Workinf 



AGGREGATE 38 '15 44 

.Male 
Female 



Mean SD' Median Mean SD Median Mgin SD Median Mean SD Median Mean SD Median Mean SD Median 

33 W 41 M 16 38 
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Again for thoso trained at the socondary level, sex was the discrimina- 
tory factor between the average weeks employed. On the average, men were 
more consistently employed than women. This finding held true for both 
pai'ticipating and nonparticipating secondary students. At the post- 
secondary level, however, no differences between men and women were 
found in measured employment stabiUty. Blacks participating in post- 
secondary specific occupation programs worked more weeks of the year 
than blacks in the nonparticipating comparison groups. This finding fur- 
ther confirmed the positive effects of post-secondary specific occupation 
programs on the economic outcomes of blacks and other minorities. 

Where comparable data were available, no differences, were observed 
between the national longitudinal sample and the Part II follow-up 
sampleifor the key findings reported above. 

Current Weekly Earnihgs 

At the secondary level, program participation appeared to have little 
effect on the average weekly earnings of those interviewed. On the other 
hand, at the post-secondary level, participating respondeuts earned sub- 
stantially more than their nonparticipating counterparts; A sizable por- 
tion of the advantage enjoyed by participating students in post-second- 
ary specific occupation programs may be attributed to those trained in 
I manufacturihg, marketing and distribution, and health care areas. 

Most of the sigriificant "relationships regarding current weekly earnings 
appeared within subgroup comparisons. For example: 

(1) Generally, for all programs, men earned more' per week on the 
, _ averagej:han women. 
*' '(2) In post-secondai'y specific occupation programs, whites and blacks 
earned more per week than their comparison group members. 
' Since men earned more than women consistently across all programs, 
this gave rise to the question as to whether the difference in averalge 
weekly earnings could be attributed to differences in occupation. Both 
participating and nonparticipating students were stratified by program 
' type, general occupation classification (both current job and school job). 
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and finally by, sex as shown in Table 5. The general findings revealed in 
the table Indicate that men start with a relative earnings advantage while 
still in their training programn, regardless of the general areas of occupa" 
tional experience. This relative advantage continues and in some cases 
increases following training. , 

Weekly earnings comparisons were also made between participating 
and nonparticipating students for the first jobs they held after training. 
The results show that post^secondary participating students again enjoyed 
a relative advantage over their nonparticipating counterparts in t^rms of 



TABLES 

Weekly Earnings of Men and Womea Trained in 
or Working in Similar Occupations 



I 



Post Secondary Secondary Secondary 

Specific Occupation Specific Occupation Dropout Prevontlon 

Non^ * Non- Non- . 

ParticipaUng Participating Participating Participatirig Participating Participatihg 

- . Male Female Male Female Male Female Mak Female Male Female Male Female 

Profeiiiiionul . . 

Current Occupation $228 8145 $156 ■* * * * *- * ^ 

(School Occupation) ($ 60l (£ 36) * * * (S 26) * * * 



(S 31) 



Clerical 

CurrentOccupation $140 Sill $106 8114 $138 8110 $81 $95 $97 $106 * * 

(School Occupation) ($ 53) ($ 30) ($ 76) ($ 47) ($ 53) ($ 34) ($ 43) ($ 33) ($ 48) ($ 28) 

Sales and Managenient * * s ■ 

CurrentOccupation $213 $ 86 $180 * $115 $ 71 1 §8 * * * * 

(School Occupation) ($ 83) ($ 34) * ^ ($ 46) ($ 57) ($ 31) ,($ 44) * * ' " * * * 



Blue Collar . . ^ 

CurrentOccupation $178 $165 $131 $ 96 $148 $ 69 $150 $ 86 S149 * $147 * 

(School Occupation) (S 83) * ($ 60) * (S 50) * ($ 42) * {$ 54) ' * ($ 38) ^ 

Service * 

. CurrentOccupation $242;^ $101 $ 76 $ 66 $ 67 $ 76 $'96^ * $ 63 * * 

" (School Occupation) ($ 76) (S. 65) ($ 58) ($ 42)^ ($ 24) ($ 43) ($ 28) (S 27) ($ 30) ($ 5.J) ($ 26) 



_________ — . ^ — 

*Cells with less than five observations were suppressed, 
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weekly earnings. Moreover, secandary students trainQd in specific occu» 
pation programs enjoyed a slight advantage over nonparticipating stu* 
dents on their first post^school jobs. Conversely, secondary students 
participating in dropout prevention programs earned $10 less per 
week on the average than their nonparticipating counterparts. While the 
data are insufficient to provide direct evidence, they do suggest that in 
the long run participants in secondary dropout prevention programs may 
have benefited from their work education participation by closing the earn- 
ings gap with their nonparticipating counterparts. On the other hand;, 
those in secondary specific occupation programs were unable to maintain 
their original advantage over nonparticipants, 

In all comparison's involving weekly earnings, the greatest impact of 
participation definitely appeared to be focused on pos^secondary pro- 
grams.^ Whites and blacks and men and women who participated in such 
programs out»earne(d comparison cohorts in all casef^. 

The national longitudinal sample of participating and nonparticipating 
students revealed a somewhat lower level of earnings. However, wages 
increased with inflationary pressure over a twelve-month period separat- 
ing the two points in time of measurements, thus providing those in the 
Part II follow-up study with a slight earnings advantage due solely to 
inflation, 

The trends identified earlier in the follow-up study were substantiated 
for those responding in the national longitudinal follow-up period namely: 

(1) Males earned more than females. ^ 

(2) Whites earned more than.blacks. ^ ' . 
Differences in earning power favored participants in specific occupation 
training programs over comparison group members, On the other hand, 
participants in dropout prevention programs were at a slight earnings 
disadvantage when compared to nonparticipants. 

Current Job Satisfaction 

To measure satisfaction with jobs currently held, those interviewed^, 
were asked a series of questions focusing on satisfaction with pay and. 
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fringe benefits, working conditions, challenge, and opportunities. Mea^ 
sures of job satisfaction with current jobs suggests the following: 

(1) Participating students in post^secondary specific occupation pro- 
■ grams expressed more positive attitudes toward their jobs than 

their nonparticipating counterparts. 

(2) The least satisfied group oh the basis of the average of their job 

: / satisfaction was those who participated in , secondary dropout 
prevention programs, - \^ . . 

(3) In terms of overall job satisfaction, participants in secondary spe- 
cific occupation programs occupied a ■middle position between the 

. other two groups. 

There were few significant differences between subgroups either at the 
secondary or post-secondary level In general men and women expressed 
about the same levels. of satisfaction with their current jobs across educar 
tional/ levels and types of programs^ Whites and blacks did not differ sig- 
nificantly in their expressed levels of job satisfaction/ . V 

Expressed job satisfaction between national longitudinal and Part II 
follow-up study participants showed no measurable differences, and in 
general trends were'parallel for both studies. 

The Training Program: Carryover and Attitude 

Respondents were asked to reassess the value of the training they re- 
ceived while in school Also the amount of job carryover was measured by 
determining how many were at the same or similar jobs to the jobs held 
while in school Since there wps a 24TOonth period between the benchmark 
and the foUow-'Up study, the foliowing trends emerged: 

(1) Positive carryover of training to current jobs was highest for 'partic- 
ipants in post-secondary specific occupations. Four in ten 
were working^at the same jobs they hpld during the benchmark 
study, th_ree in ten were in the same field as their training jobs, and 
four in ten were working in unrelated fields. 

(2) Participa^nts in secondary specific occupation programs showed the 
rxext highest level of consistency between training and current jobs. 
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; .. . # ' ■ . •= , 

SpQclficaUy, three in ten in this group were working at the same jobs 
they hfeld while in training, two in ten were > working in the same 
general fields, while five in ten were working in unrelated jobs, 

(3) As expected.' the lowest training to current job carryover was mea- 
sured among participants in secondary dro';^out prevention pro- 

■ grams. Specifically, two in ten were working at the same jobs they 
held wMe in the program, two in ten were wflf king in the same fields, 
while six in ten were working at unrelated jobs-. 

(4) Over all, attitudes expressed toward training programs remained ' 
positive. Positive evaluations were voiced mote frequeritly lay partic- 
ipants in post-secondary specific occupation programs than- by 
those in other groups. Secondary level participants were somewhat 
less enthusiastic in their retrospective evaluation of' training 

programs. . . 

(5) Asked to assess the" job relevance of the training they received 
while in school, the strongest positive comments came again from 
participents in pqst-seocndary specific occupation programs. Partic- 

. ipants in specific occupation and dropout prevention programs 
at the secondary level were significantly less Ukely to give their 
programs high marks. / , *^ 

(6) The area where training programs received their highest negative 
marks was in the assessment of job/preparation.' Following a now 
familiar pattern, participants in post-secondary specific occupation 
programs were more likely to judge their preparation for jobs fayor- 

■ ably than participants in either specific occupation or dropout pre- 
vention secondary level programs. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

• The findings outlined in the previous sections were based on an assess- 
ment of a purposive sample of urban cooperative programs, and the results 
of foUbw-up interviews with former participants (and a cohort group of 
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nonparticipants) in both cooperative and other lunds of work education 
programs located primarily in nuburban and rural areas of the country. 
Moreover, the progTams ihcluded in the urban Part IT sample, and the pri- 
marily non-urban Part I sample, were selected from universes of programs 
nominated by educators and other vocational education experts. Thus the 
conclusions listed below apply primarily to the urban cooperative case 
study sample and, with respect to the follow-up study, the fifty programs 
included in the Part I sample; they do not necessarily apply to all work 
education programs in operation throughout the nation. . 

The conclusioris are arranged in three categories: (1) general concl^= 
sions, (2) recomrnendations based on an integration of the findings of the 
urban case study assessrnent and the follow-up study, and (3) recommend- 
ations relating solely to urban cooperative prograins, . 

General Conclusions 

(1) Effect of 1968 §et-aside amendmenti: Based on the number of pro- 
gram, nominations received, which account for only a small portion 
of all cooperative education programs in operation in the nation's 
hundred largest cities — the vast majority; of which have been 
initiated since 1970 — it can be concluded that the cooperative edu- 
cation set-aside provision of the 1968 amendinents to the Vocational 
Education Act of . 1963 has increased substantially the number of 
cooperative programs available to urban Vocational education st^^ 
dents, and has resulted in extending such programs to students 
who heretofore have been considered /*\/nqualified'- foA enrollment- 
in cooperative education programs " ^ > ' . 

. . (a) Substantial numbers of minority, disadvantaged, and average to 
below average students were being enrolled in urban coopera- 
tive education programs, 7 
(b) Programs have been designed^ Specifically for students of below 
average to average acaden^fc standing, and disadvantaged 
students, 

(2) Employer cooperation: Accord/ng to the coordinators interviewed. 



/ 

/ 
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there was no lack cfi employers willing to participate in urban coop- 
erative education programs. 

(3) Urban student attitudes: According to employers interviewed the 
urban students participating in /cooperative education programs 
were enthusiastic, well motivated, and competent, thus disproving 
the commonly held assumption 'that in urban areas the lack of well- 

■ motivated students with positive attitudes toward work is a con- 
straint limiting the expanaiori of cooperative education. 

(4) Occupational areas: Based on an analysis of the program nomina- 
tions received, less than half of the cooperative education offerings 
were in the traditional areas of distributive education and bu'siness 
and office occupations. ^Moreover, the field work showed that the 
emph/sis was shifting/toward ''general occupation'' and ''diversi- 
fied'/ programs i(especially the latter) and away from traditional 
single occupation prq'grams. 

(5) Patticipants versus' nonparticipants: Participants in urban coop- 
erati'j^:^ education/ programs expressed more positive attitudes 
toward school and work than nonparticipapts. However, there were 
differences by educational level, sex, and minority status — 

(a) Post-secondary participants expressed more positive attitudes 
than secondary participants. . 

(b) Post-secondary minorities expressed more positive attitudes 
than post-secondary nonminoritiea; the opposite was true at the 
secondary level. 

(c) Women at both educational levels were less satisfied with school 
and j obs than their male counterpafts; 

(6) Complfetion and placement rates: Average completion and place- 
ment^ rates for secondary school urban cooperative education 
programs were high. However: ' • 

(a)/ Placement rates in cities wth above average- unemployment 
/ rates were considerably lower than those in/cities with average 
and below average unemployment rates. / , ; 
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/ (b) Completion rates for diversified programs were considerably 
lower than those for general and single occupation programs. ^ 
(c) Single -OccupatiQn programs had the highest trainmg related; 
- placement rates, and more students in single occupation pro- 
/grams responded favorably to the question: *'Did your program 
, help you decide on a aareer?*' 
(7) Size of city: Students in large cities (populations of one million and 
over) rated job responsibility lower ^han students, in medium-size 
' and small cities, and, had poorer attitudes toward thQir jobs. Drop- 
; out rates were also higher in large cities; On the other hand, more 
students in large cities were likely to recommend programs to 
friends, and large city participants expressed higher job satisftfc- 
^ tion than their counterparts in medium-size and smaU 
(8J Training and superviEioh on the Job: Pro-ams with highly rated 
training and supervision on the job, and integration of classrooipi 
instruction and on-the-job training, had higher success outcomes 
in the following categories — . 

(a) Job satisfaction of students / 

(b) Student school satiBfaction 

(c) Program helped decide student Occupation 

(d) Overall student rating of programs 

(e) The likelihood that students would recommend pro-ams 

(f) Attitudes toward programs \ ^ . 

(g) . Attitudes toward jobs 

(9) Part I participants jversu§ Part H participants: Based on compari^ 
sons between the attitudes of Part I participants (when they were 
first interviewed in 1973) and Part II urban participants, it can be 
concluded that the outcomes of the urban pro-ams were approxi- 
mately the same as those for non-urban programs; and in several 
important outcomes (job satisfaction and program helped decide 
career) were better, Thus cooperative education' in urban areas is 
perceived by students to be as beneficial (and in some ways more 
beneficial) than cooperative education pro-ams in non-urban areai- 
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(10) Cohstraintsj The major potential constraints to^^ansion of coop- 
erative education programs are discussed below — ^ ^ 

(a) Lack of, coordinatprs: The most serious obstacle to program 
expansion was the lack of additional coordinators. Whether this 
was an ''externar'. or inter naP' constraint depended on the 
• observer's point of view. School administrators, accustomed to 
the flow of federal funds for work education programs cited 
■'lack of funds'' as the major reason why it was not possible to 
hire additional coordinators. Others might say that improved 
personnel management by LEAs, community coUegfe districts, 
and individual schools would result in progi^am expansion. ReT 
gardless of whether the reasons were internal or external, 
however, lack of coprdihatprs was the major constraint limiting 
program expansion. - ' \ 

(b) Adverse economic conditioni: Adverse economic conditions was 
the maj or external factor Umiting program expansion. Even if it 
were possible to increase the supply of coordinators, program 
expansion probably would not b^ advisable in cities suffering 
severely high unemployment rates. ^ m 

(c) Union opposition: Whether union 'opposition was a constraint 
had not been adequately tested. Too few union representatives 
iiad been approached by school officials, arid too few attempts 

' had been made to place students with employers who had collect" 
tiv6 bargaining agreements with unions. 

Urban Case Study FoUow"Up Recommendations 

The following cOBclusions and recommendations integrate findings 
from the follow-up study with the urban case study assessment. ; 
" 1. Outcomes for Post-secondary Students. The follow-up study shows 
that post-secondary specific programs were the most successful of those 
studies; Minority and women graduates of these programs were earning 
lugher wages and working,. more regularly than their respective rcoifiparison 
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groups. Perhaps *the greatest beneficiaries of the post-secondary partici- 

, c 

patlon were minority women who were working and earning more than 
nonminority female participants. The urban assessment shows that the 
attitudes of post-^secondary cooperative education participants toward, 
their programs, and the w^ges they were earning^n the job, were more 
positive and higher, respectively, than those of secondary school partici- 
pants. The combination of these findings indicates that the positiye post- 
school trends of pos^secondary participants had their beginnings in 
school experience. 

Recommbndotion: Consideration should be given to placing even more 
emphasis on the funding of ppst-secondary cooperative education pro- 
grams. Obviously, such a decision should not be based solely on the 
. results of this study, but the question is pertinerit and points to future 
\ policy consideration. 

2, OutCDmas for Minorities. Post-secondary minorities benefited more 
from cooperative education prop^ams than any other group, both in terms 
of post'School outcomes and in-school satisfaction. High school miiiorities, 
on the other hand, were slightly less satisfied with their cooperative ex- 
perience than their nonminority counterparts. This may be because the 
occupations range was narrower for minorities than for nonminorities, 
and the wages received by ininori ties were lower. 

Recommendation: Special efforts; should be made to place high school 
minority participants in a wider range of occupational offerings,"^pe- 
cially among blue collar OQCupations, and to assure that minorities 
receive wages at least equal to those of nonminorities, , 
3. Outcomes for Women, Both the foUpw-up study and urban coopera- 
tive education assessment point out clearly that the outcomes for' women 
participants were much lower than those for men. The range of occupa- 
tional offerings in which women participated was narrower than th^t of 
men, and the wages paid women, both while they were in school and after 
they had entered the labor market, were significantly lower th^n the wages 
paid men — even, when both had, been trained in the same occupational 
areas. " ; ^ ^ 
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Recommendationt Special incentives should be provided to school dis^ 
tricts which show a willingness to initiate innovative educational 
programs and placement services that would encourage a wide range 
gf female labor force participation, and to assure that the wages paid 
women are at least equal to those j)ald men when both are working in 
the same occupational areas. Such programs should involve counselors 
and coordinators who often play a major role in influencing the career 
goals of students and in developing jobs, 

4, Outcomes for Secoridary Students. The foUow-pp 3tudy indicates 
that although the attitudes of high school work educatibn participants 
were much more positive than nonparticipants while they were in school, 
two years later little difference was found between >the two groups, Fur^ 
thermore, the outcomes for high school participants, in terms of current 
employrtient status, past year employment stability, wage levels, and job 
satisfaction, were about the same as those for nonparticipants — even 
though the first jobs dbtained by participants paid higher wages than 
those obtained by nonparticipants. ^ 

Eecommendatiom The shift in^ emphasis from single occupation to 
multiple occupation programs^and the extension of cooperative educa- 
tion to students who in previous years would not have been considered 
qualified for cooperative education programs, may account for the 
short duration of^the positive outcomes cited above. Thus traditional 
assumptions regarding codperative education should be reexamined* 
Attention should be given to whether the same administrative and 
pro-am techniques, which have been successful in the past with re- 
'spect to single occupation programs, apply to diversified and general 
occupation programs. The goal should not be to discontLnue diversified 
and general occupation programs, but to find ways of strengthening 
^■hem, particularly for students who have not been served well in the 
■ past. , , ' . '-^^^.c^ 

5. Upgrading of School Jobs, The follow-up study shows that partici- 
pant outcomes were better for^students whose .^chool jobs: 

a. Paid higher than average wages . 
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b, Employed Btudents for more than the average number of hours per 
week ' 
Lasted longer than the average job 
d. Offered more job responsibility and challenge 

The urban case study assessment revealed that strong relationships 

existed between success criteria and the following: 

a; Highly rated training and supervision on the job . > ' 

b. Highly rated integration of ciasswork and on-the-job training 
Reconiinendationi Continued efforts should be made to upgrade the 
quality of work stations and to seek agreements between schools and 
.employers which will assure adequate training and supervision on the 
job, and rnaximum integration of ciasswork with on-the-job training/ 

■ ; ■ n ■ : ^- . . ^ 

_ " : , . - I* , ' . 

Urban Case Study Recommfndationg 

6, Outcotties for Diversified iPrograms* The outcomes for diversified 
programs were lower than those for other types of programs. For example* 
completion rates were lower, fewer of the students interviewed said that 
the jobs related to their career interests, the programs were g^ven lower 
student ratings, fewer students were likely to recommend the programs 
to friends, and student attitudes toward diversified programs were less 
positive than the average for the total sarnple of cboperativ^e education 
students,. Since many diversified programs were directed toward disad-' 
vantaged students, potefttial dropouts, and students with below average 
to average grade point averages, the findings cited above should not come 
as a surprise, and should^not be hsed to discourage the initiation of such 
programs (see below). 

Recommendation: Diversified program enrollment should be limited 
to those students who have not made a choice of an occupational cluster 
for their career. These students can most benefit from the freedom to 
shift from one occupational cluster to^another withbut'changing school 
schedules. . ■ ' ^ . ' < ^ . 

7. Outcomes for Students with C, D, or F Grade Point Averages- 
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Although the evidence indicates that participants with C, D, or F grade 
^poiht averages had far less positive attitudes toward school and iheir qp-^ 
operative jobs than students with A ot B grade point averages, a higher 
percentage of average to below average students panted full-time jobs in 
the same occupational areas as. their school jobs means is that 

the C, D, and F students were more concefhed with tlieir post-school eni- 
plpyment prospects than A and B students. Thus programs directed 
toward C or lower students (for example, many diversified programs) w^ere 
meetinga student ctemand, or need, ^ ; 
Racbmmeiidation* Diversified and other proprms designed to serve 
students with average and below averse ^ades shpuld^ continued^ 
and strengthened, ^ :^ _ : 

8* Student-Coordinator Ratio, Student-coordinatfbr ratios were rela- 
tively high (oft^ 40:1), Although it was beyond the scope of this study to 
evaluate the coordination function, it appeared that the benefits of high 
student-coordinator ratios (program expansion arid extension of coopera- 
tive education programs to the.disadvantagedj including students with 
low grades) far outweighed possible program deterioration. Moreover, it 
is highly doubtful that student-coordinator ratios as low as 20:1 would be 
cost effective in most school and community college districts. Definite 
conclusions regarding student-coordinator ratios are difficult because of 
the lack of available information on the time needed by coordinators to 
fulfill all of their furictions, v / : . 

/Recommendation: Additional research is needed to determine the 
number of students that one coordinator, working full, time, can super- 
vise on a weekly basis and to determine if the type of cooperative edu- 
cation program affects this ratio. Such research should seek to deter- 
mine the time needed for the average coordinaitor to recruit students, 
develop curricula, teach elasses, develop work stations, and monitor 
student work sites,, ' v ^ 

9, job Developffiierit, A large percentage of coordinators did not beUeve 
that they had adequate time to perform job development and employer 
promotidn. Most began their job development efforts each fall term at the 
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same time applicants were being interviewed and registered and classes 
were being organised. : 

Recoramendationr Consideration should be given to hiring CQordhiators 
one month before the fall term primarily for the purposes of job devel- 
opments Where this was done, the development of work stations was 
not a harassing problem, and coordinators were able to increase sub- 
stantially their enipl^ee contacts; . 
10. Program Structure. At , f h^ high school level, the development of 
an adequate number of part-time positions was hampered by the alternat- 
ing work education structure' adopted by most Wgh schools^ This struc- 
ture called for students to attend schools in the morriings and work in the 
afternoons^ Part-time jobs involving the use of expensive machines, in- 
cluding sonie office machines, were not available to students who were 
available for only half a day, 

Recommendation: Consideration should be given to the adoption of 
structures which allow students to be paired on jobs involving expen- 
sive equipment on jobs, so that such equipment can be kept in opera-, 
tioh fuU time; Pairing should be accompanied by assurances that full- 
time employees^will not be replaced* ^ : ; 
11; Instruction, Although participant rating of inte^ktion of plassroom 
instruction and on-tha-j oh training was generally higher, than that of non.- 
participants, the difference between the two ^oups in the - 'very closely'^ 
category was not significant, and a large minority of participants (80 
percent) responded ''not at all,'' This may be due to the large number of 
diversjfled pro-ams included in the sample (30 percent) in which the world 
of work classroom instruction was only marginally related to the work 
students performed on the job, ^ ' 
Recommiendation: Attention should be given to improving world-of- 
work curricula used in both diversified and general occupation pro- 
grams. These curricula ppse problems for both students and coordina- 
tors and are in need of improvement. 
12. Work Stations, It appears that in the rusli to expand the number of 
programs after the passage of the 1968 ameridments, the matching of stu- 
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dents to jobs and the cooperative relationship between schools and em- 
ployers became Increasingly informal. This may be one of, the reasons why 
participants rated oyerall quality of workrstatiqns slightiy below nonpar- 
ticipants (who rated their jobs), and training and supervision on the job 
about the same as noiiparticipants. , 

Recommendations Consideration should be given to tightening formal 
' relationships between schools and employers. At least to the extent 
that on-the-jot)* training is, related meaningfully to educatiorial 
objectives. , 



